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called cold season from the end of October to
February, the hot season from March to May
and the rains from June to October.

The teak forests of the n,w. are commer-
cially important; the cutting of the timber is
a great industry. The chief product of Siam
is rice, which forms both the national food
and the staple article of export. Other crops
of note are pepper, tobacco and betel-nuts;
rubber in the extreme s. Both fauna and
flora in Southern Siam gradually merge into
those characteristic of Malaya. Elephants,
tigers, and several kinds of deer are abund-

Siamese are a small, well-proportioned race
with olive skin and black hair. They are es-
sentially peaceful and inclined to indolence.
There is no hereditary nobility. The posi-
tion of women is much better than in many
Oriental states, and they enjoy many legal
and actual rights, including the suffrage. The
language is monosyllabic and has five tones,
somewhat like the Chinese, which makes its
acquisition difficult for Westerners. There is
little literature of value. The sacred books
are written in Pali. The state religion is Bud-
dhism, of the Hinayana or 'Lesser Vehicle1
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ant, and there is a great variety of birds,
reptiles and fish. The chief geological char-
acteristics of Siam are immense beds of lime-
stone rocks resting on sandstone and much
broken by frequent intrusions of granite.
Large quantities of tin are worked. The only
manufacturing industry of any importance is
rice-milling, which is steadily growing and
is carried on in most places by means of
modern machinery. Boat building and pot-
tery making are practised on a modest scale.
The chief port is Bangkok.

By the 1939 census the population was
14,976,000, over two-thirds Siamese. Bang-
kok is the largest city; p. about 931,000. The

school. There are many Mohammedans (Ma-
lays), and the northern tribes practise Sha-
manism. The greatest toleration prevails, and
Christian missionaries are often assisted by
the government in educational and medical
work.
Education, essentially of a religious char-
acter, has played a part in the life of a ma-
jority of the Siamese for many generations.
Until about 40 or 50 years ago, it was the
custom for all young boys to spend some
three or four months in a monastery, where
they were taught reading, writing, arithmetic
and morality. Even to-day 68 per cent, of
the schools in Siam are located in monaster-